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Europe 



""That wise, farseeing South African states- 
* man. General Smuts, has been remind¬ 
ing the world that one of the chief problems 
before it is the restoration of Europe. 
Europe’s life is almost scattered. Her j 
treasures of art and civilisation have been 
in the control of the Nazis for four years. 
A blight has descended on those illustrious 
lands which for generations have given 
inspiration and leadership to all mankind. 

Nothing can take the place of Europe. 
Her lamps may temporarily be out, but 
they must be relit. The fires on the hearth¬ 
stones of culture and learning must be re¬ 
kindled. The beauty which for centuries 
has stimulated all that is best in human life 
must be. reborn. The great Continent 
which for centuries has been the home 
of the finest things in human life must again 
stand upright in its place of dignity and worth. 
We must restore Europe. * 

That will be an arduous task. Many of the 
peoples of Europe have lost faith in them¬ 
selves. Wrecked by the second war in a 
single generation, .and subject to the power of 
dictators, some of the peoples of Europe 
are, perhaps, gloomy and pessimistic about 
the future, perceiving little hope and comfort 
in the plans being ipade for their liberation. 
They have drunk'deeply of the spirit of 
defeatism which swept across Europe in 
1940 when France, the leader of European 
civilisation, fell before the might of Hitler. 

The Spirit of Resurrection 

That spirit of defeatism must be quenched 
by the spirit of resurrection. Europe and 
all her peoples must be encouraged to believe 
in themselves once more—to believe that 
from their lands, restored and re-equipped, 
there can again flower some of the loveliest 
and important things in the spirit of man. 

poR two thousand years Europe has been 
the inspiration of the world. There 
Christianity achieved its mightiest victories. 
There Christianity tamed the Barbarians, 
regenerated the Romans and inspired artists 
and poets to paint and dream for a thousand 
years. All that is finest and loveliest in re¬ 
ligion flowered in Europe, and such a heritage 
is surely immortal and must again triumph. 
It is to Europe that men throughout the world 
look for the revelation of divine things. Here 
the profoundest religious ideas were debated. 
and the greatest issues for man’s destiny 
decided. ' 

General Smuts from his world view-point 
looks at Europe and these are his words : 
Europe is the heart of men, and her 
decadence would mean an immeasurable 
loss to all that is most precious in our 
human heritage. America could not take 
her place ; nor, certainly, could Asia 
do so. And Africa is no claimant for such 
honours. Europe has been the spiritual 
home of the West, the source of our 
concepts of progress, liberty, and of all the 
other basic ideas of our higher life. I 
put the problem of Europe, of her salvaging 
and rehabilitation, first in our programme * 
of world reconstruction after this war. 

This call to restore a continent is one of the 
greatest calls that have ever come to the 
human race. Europe is an old continent. 
Many of her ways need changing. Some of her 
institutions are decayed. She is weary and 
tired after years of destruction. She needs 
new blood .gnd new ideas to mix with the old 


ideas. This restoration will call for under¬ 
standing, and sympathy on a great scale. 

JTurope’s experience during the war has 
indeed been tragic, yet we must learn 
from that tragedy and try to benefit 
from the experience of suffering through 
which she has passed. The opening of this 
book of tragedy to the world may be Europe’s 
big new coritribution to the world. There 
can be no doubt that there are many death¬ 
less stories and heroic adventures yet to be 
known which will stand by the immortal 
stories of Roland and Charlemagne, by the 
chronicles of the Crusades, and the peerless 
glories of those who in the past have struggled 
to give glory to the great continent. 

A Supreme Necessity 

For the past four years no great literature 
lias come out of Europe. The continent 
which gave us Dante, Virgil, Moliere, Victor 
Hugo, Goethe, and Ibsen has b,een silent. 
Men have hesitated to express their soul for 
fear of the consequences. The spy and the 
traitor have been abroad in Europe and her 
prisons have been filled with men and women 
who could not.be suppressed in their opinions. 

A Europe which will again add to the 
great glories of the human mind is a supreme 
necessity for the whole world. From her 
must yet come a stream of great works 
to animate and instruct the whole world. 
The beauty of the French and Italian tongues, 
the philosophical German language, and the 
traditional tongue of the Low Countries, 
these must again speak to men of their 
discoveries and triumphs. They require 
freedom to speak. The trappings of the 
prison-house will fall away in Europe as the 
invading armies advance into her several 
dominions, and literature will once again 
have space to breathe and grow. 

|n art, too, Europe has been a closed land. 

during these years of terror. The galleries 
of great masters have been unvisited by the 
students of the world. Their treasures 
have been dispersed, and some destroyed. 
They must speak again of the deathless 
things of art and beauty which need both 
freedom and peace to flourish in. Few 
men have painted and created objects of 
beauty - in wartime ,Europe. Once again 
Europe must paint and build, dream dreams 
and put her dreams on paper and canvas. 

The Glories of the Future 

Europe in the past has seen the great fights 
for freedom and liberty. For hundreds of 
years across her plains and mountains have 
marched the armies of liberation. They will 
march again, for the age-long desire of men 
to be free in mind and spirit cannot be denied. 
Europe has struggled with dictators and 
tyrants in her'long history, but the ordinary 
people have always triumphed in the end. 
That triumph is again certain, and with that 
triumph will come the liberation of the soul 
of Europe. 

JTurqpe must be restored to a new and more 
wonderful greatness. It is not only the 
glories of the past which must be our in¬ 
spiration, but the glories of the future. 
New poets, new painters, new dramatists, 
new saints and philosopher^, will come out 
of Europe in the future. The star of the great 
continent \Vill surely rise in new strength 
and will again draw the men of the world 
to wonder, to admire, and to worship. 



Yugoslav Partisan 

Somewhere in the Middle East soldiers of the Yugoslav Partisan 
Army have been undergoing a 30-day intensive training 
in mechanised warfare. Here is a Yugoslav girl driver. 


Capten, Art Tha Steepin' There Below? 


hat English heart has not 
stirred with pride to the 
memory of those grand old Eliza¬ 
bethan sea dogs, Drake, Grenville, 
Raleigh, .and the rest—those 
men of Devon! Such a Son of 
Plymouth Hoe was Captain F. J. 
Walker, ace U-boat killer of the 
Royal Navy, who was buried at 
sea the other day. 

Captain Walker, C B, who won 
the DS O four times, commanded 
the sloops Woodpecker, Kite, 
Wild Goose, Magpie, and Star¬ 
ling in successful actions against 
the U-boats. So skilful did he be¬ 
come in the never-ending battle 
of wits that his men called him 
“Asdic Walker.” Last year in a 
running fight in, the Bay of Bis¬ 
cay in which seven U-boats were 
sunk, Captain Walker hoisted the 


signal “General chase ”—famous 
as that of Lord Howard of Effing¬ 
ham when he encountered the 
Spanish Armada. 

■ Admiral Sir Max Horton, 
C-in-C Western Approaches, at a 
memorial service in Liverpool 
Cathedral, paid this tribute: 

In our hour of need he ivas a 
doughty protector of them that 
sailed the seas on our behalf . 
May there never be wanting in 
the realm a succession of men of 
like spirit and discipline, imagina¬ 
tion and valour, humble and.un- 
afraid . 

Like' Drake, he “drummed 
them ' up the Channel.” Like 
Drake, he was buried “ slung 
atween the round shot . . . 
An’ dreamin’ arl i he. time of Ply¬ 
mouth Hoe.’ ; 


Alfred Goro Leaves the Army 


Qnly for a very' special reason 
does a soldier ask to be re¬ 
leased from military, service. 

Alfred Scott, a driver in the 
West African Army Service 
Corps, has just such a reason. He 
is an African—his real name is 
Alfred Goro—from Sierra Leone, 
w r here the people of the Lunia 
chiefdom . have been without a 
Paramount Chief for several 
years. 

Three times they have tried to 
elect a Chief, but’each time there 
lias been a deadlock between the 


rival candidates, and nobedy was 
elected. Now, at last, the Tribal 
Authority has been able to make 
a unanimous elec! ion, and Alfred 
Goro is to be Paramount Chief of 
Lunia. Together with the elders, 
who form the Tribal Authority, 
his job will be to govern the dis¬ 
trict. The British colonial ad¬ 
ministrators are there to help 
and ' advise, but the African 
people are encouraged to under¬ 
take an increasing measure of re¬ 
sponsibility through their own 
traditional institutions. 
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Fateful Days at 
Brest-Litovsk 

Drest-Litovsk, probably the best known town in Poland after, 
Warsaw, the capital, is in the news. It has long stood 
in men’s minds for the type of peace Germans impose. 


Brest-Litovsk lies half-way 
between Pirisk, captured on July 
14 by the Russians in their 
drive along the north of the 
Pripet Marshes, and Warsaw, 
on the Vistula. It is on the Bug, 
a tributary of the Vistula, that 
Brest-Litovsk is situated, while a 
canal from the Bug makes it an 
.important centre on the inland 
waterway system between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea; it is 
also a great road and railway 
centre, its 50,000 inhabitants 
being normally supported by a 
prosperous trade ' in grain, 
leather, flax, and timber. 

The Mongols sacked it in the 
13th century; the Teutonic 
Knights ravaged it in the 14th; 
and the Tartars' demolished it 
in the 15th. It passed into 
Russian hands in 1795 as the 
chief city in the Grodno area, 
and in the First Great War was 
taken by the Germans.' 

When, a little over two years 
later, the Bolshevik leaders, 
Lenin and Trotsky, having over¬ 
thrown the Kerensky Govern¬ 
ment, decided to dissociate 
Russia from the Allies and 
negotiate a separate peace with 
Germany,'it was to Brest-Litovsk 
that the Central Powers sum- 
■ moned the Russian delegates. . 

The proposals these Bolshevik 
idealists put forward when the 
Conference opened on December 
22, 1917, make interesting read¬ 
ing today: no annexations; the 
withdrawal of armies of occu¬ 
pation; rights of self-determina¬ 
tion for all - peoples, with 
minorities safeguarded; no in¬ 


demnities, but compensation 
paid to all war sufferers from a 
common pool; return of colonies; 
and no economic boycott. 

Germany and her associates 
affected acceptance of some of 
these terms—provided the Allies 
joined in the negotiations. The 
Allies did not even deign to 
reply, and at the resumed confer¬ 
ence the Germans showed their 
true colours. They broke the 
armistice and renewed the war 
for a few weeks to prove Russia's 
powerlessness, and on the fateful 
day of March 3, 1918, humiliated 
her with these terms: the 
evacuation of Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and the 
Ukraine, East Anatolia, Ardahan, 
Kars, and Batum; the de¬ 
mobilisation of the Russian army 
and disarmament of the . navy; 
the - revival of a commercial treaty 
very disadvantageous to Russia; 
and the payment of an in¬ 
demnity of £300,000,000. 

By the time £12,000,000 of this 
sum had been paid Germany 
signed the armistice of 
November 11, 1918, with the 

Allies, and two days later this 
monstrous treaty was annulled, 
a step confirmed by the Peace' 
Conference at Versailles; the 
money was duly paid back. 

The Germans have consistently 
declared that the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty were harsh, 
but they were mild indeed com¬ 
pared with those they had 
imposed on Russia, and would 
have imposed on the Allies had 
they been victorious ip the First 
Great War. 


Young London Leaves the Capital 


• ^frrH transport heavily taxed 
with war traffic the re¬ 
moval of more than 152,000 
women and children from the 
London area within a fortnight 
was no small feat. 

As Jong ago as September last 
it was anticipated that the need 
might arise, and plans were made 
accordingly. So when Hitler 
began his ruthless and in¬ 
discriminate flying bomb attack 
on Southern England the scheme 
was quickly put into operation. 

Mr Willink, Minister of 
Health, has said that in the first 
13 days there were 207,468 regis¬ 
trations and 152,652 departures, 
removal usually taking place four 
days after registration. The 
whole scheme has worked very 
smoothly, thanks largely to the 
splendid welcome extended to 


the evacuees in most of the 
reception areas. There have been 
difficulties, of course, and the 
Health Minister mentioned one— 
and rather pathetic—extreme 
case, a party of 30 Londoners 
who were close neighbours in a 
London tenement. They de¬ 
manded to be billeted together, 
and on the sea front. As this 
was impossible they declined 
separate accommodation and 
returned to London. But, he 
said, the number returning is not 
more than one in one thousand! 

It is gratifying to know that 
the healthy and cheerful 
appearance of the children has 
won praise in all quarters. 

We feel sure that young 
London is* going to enjoy its 
enforced holiday, but may it be 
not too long extended. 


Future of the Planning Bill 


^he House of Commons has 
given a Second Reading to 
the Town and Country Planning 
Bill, a measure which, as stated 
in the C N of July 15, seeks to 
give power to local authorities to 
acquire land compulsorily for the 
reconstruction of their areas. 

Parliament gave the measure 
a very mixed reception, and in 
the division lobbies 227 voted for 
it and 14 against, the Labour 
Party almost entirely abstaining. 
The measure, in fact, was only 
saved by the promise of Mr W. S. 
Morrison, the Minister in charge 
of the Bill, that he would consult 


fully 'with the local authorities. 

The Bill was admittedly a 
compromise, but, said Mr 
Morrison, we must get on and 
do the best we can. “We are 
not here to argue the rights and 
wrongs of nationalisation; we 
are here to work together and to 
make this Bill work, so that the 
devastated cities can rise 
again.” 

Over two months are likely to 
elapse before the Ministry has 
completed its consultations with 
the local authorities, so that 
there is good time for any neces¬ 
sary .reframing of the measure. 


A True French 
Patriot 

£JJ.eorges Mandel, Jew and 
French patriot, has been 
killed. 

Mandel was sometimes called 
“ the claws of the. Tiger,” for he 
was the right-hand of Clemen- 
ceau at the end of the last war. 
He had served his country well 
and was in many' French 
'Cabinets between 1934 and 1940. 
Only 15 days before the final 
crash came Reynaud made him 
Minister of the Interior. He was 
arrested after Petain came to 
power, but he demanded, and 
received, from the aged Marshal 
a letter proclaiming his inno¬ 
cence and his right to the title 
of Patriot. 

Mandel was offered a seat on 
a plane returning to England 
with the late Lord Lloyd, but he 
refused to leave France then. 
He believed something could still 
be done in North Africa for his 
country, and when later he took 
ship to Casablanca its passengers 
were not allowed to land. They 
were returned to EJrance and 
Mandel was placed under arrest; 

More than a year ago he was 
said to have been taken to a 
German concentration - camp, 
where, it was reported, he was 
tortured and done to death for 
the double “crime” of being the 
leader who wished to continue 
the fight after the fall of France, 
to set up government in Algiers, 
to accept Churchill's offer of 
joint citizenship in the British 
Commonwealth . . . and for 
being a Jew, worst of all 
“crimes ” by the Nazi code. 

Apparently Mandel was not 
killed then, "but recently while be¬ 
ing transferred from a Paris 
prison to an internment camp. 
The car in which he was travel¬ 
ling, we are told, was “attacked,” 
and Mandel was killed “in the 
ensuing encounter.” It looks 
like a clumsy Nazi attempt to 
fasten the responsibility for his 
death on to ethers. But this 
great French patriot is a man the 
Nazis would rather have out of 
the way, and the world will form 
its own conclusions. 

FAREWELL! 

rj^HE Boy Scouts of the World 
have lost a leader and a 
friend—Lord Somers, the Chief 
Scout of the British Common¬ 
wealth, has passed away at his 
stately Herefordshire Castle. He 
was only 57. 

Son of a soldier and grandson 
of a V C, Lord Somers himself 
was a gallant soldier, winning 
the DSO and M C during the 
Great War; and when his army 
career ended he served his country 
no less ably as Governor of 
Victoi'ia, and later as Acting 
Governor-General of Australia. 

For over 20 years he was' 
actively interested in the Boy 
Scout movement, doing grand 
work as District Commissioner 
for Herefordshire, and as Chief 
Scout for Victoria. In due course 
he became Deputy Chief. Scout, 
being Baden-Powell's own choice 
as his successor; and from 1941, 
when B-P went to his final rest. 
Lord Somers carried on nobly 
for the great cause. 

It needed a big man to succeed 
B-P; but B-P was wise in his 
choice, and as longras there are 
Boy Scouts the name of Lord 
Somers will be ■ honoured as one 
who laboured for them devotedly. 
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Little News Reels 


rpHE National Trust has been 
given 498 acres of Black- 
down, “Monarch of Sussex” 
and a favourite haunt of Tenny¬ 
son. The gift was made by 
Mr E. W. Hunter as a memorial 
to his wife. 

Donations sent to the Lord 
Mayor of London to relieve suf- 
.ferers from flying-bombs include 
one of £80,000 from Iraq. 

British lifeboats rescued 469 
people in 1943. 

Johannesburg is to build a 
blood-transfusion centre costing 
over £30,000. 

Mr Andrew Campbell,' at the 
grand age of 99, still tends alone 
the nursery of flowers and shrubs 
at Pannal, near Harrogate, where 
he has worked for 85 years. o 

The world of music has suffered 
a great loss by the death of the 
violinist Miss Eda Kersey . 

Arne Andersson; the Swedish 
runner, has beaten his own world 
record for the mile; the new.time 
is 4 minutes 1.6 seconds. 

While a farmer of Cailington, 
Cornwall, was ill in bed, his 12- 
year-old son ploughed all his land 
alone, and after school hours. 


Dawson, of Barnsley, 
who has passed away at 
87, sang in his church choir for 
over 70 years. t 

According to the Board of 
Trade Journal, British stocks of 
food and perishables in May were 
80 per cent higher than in May 
1939. 

A five-year development plan 
for Kenya Colony has been 
formulated . 

The Middlesex Hospital report 
states that almost spectacular 
results have been obtained in the 
treatment of meningitis with 
penicillin. 

Sir Samuel Hoare has taken his 
new title, Viscount Templewood 
of Chelsea, from his .home near 
Cromer, ' and his London con¬ 
stituency. 

From July 19 to August 26 the 
Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects, Portland Place, London, is 
staging an exhibition of Ameri¬ 
can Housing. 

gELSEY lifeboat has been left 
£200 by a woman who, with 
56 other passengers, was rescued 
by it 36 years ago from.. the 
pleasure-steamer Queen. 


Liberation News Reel 


£Japtain Edmund J. ♦ Moran, 
U S N R, has been awarded 
the Legion of Merit for his 
great work as controller of all 
British and U S tugs during the 
invasion of Normandy. 

Queen Mary paid a visit to a 
Southern England airfield re¬ 
cently and talked to. wounded 
soldiers who had just arrived 
from Normandy. 

A tenth-century Normandy 
castle is to be used as a club for 
RAF officers and men. 

To pave the way for the British 
and Canadian breakthrough east 
of the River Orne, Allied bombers 
' droppe.d 7000 tons of bombs, , the 
RAF, making its first 1000 
bomber daylight attack, dropping 
5000 tons in 41 minutes. 

Every month South Africa 
contributes 15,000 tons of muni¬ 
tions to aid the Allied xoar effort. 

jyj[ARiA Sukhova, first Russian 
woman to become a news¬ 
reel photographer, has been killed 
in action. 

British troops operating with 
Marshal Tito have introduced the 
game of darts to the Yugoslav 
partisans. s " 

Army V A D nurses are to be 
sent to Italy and France. 


By the clearing of the Imphal- 
Kohima road in Burma the 
Japanese army has suffered one 
of the greatest defeats in its 
history, and the threat to India 
and to Indo-Chinese communica¬ 
tions has been finally removed. 

For the first time for more than 
20 years a non-Fascist Italian 
cabinet, under Premier Bonomi, 
has met in Rome. 

General Eisenhower has warned 
the Germans that the Maquis 
are to be recognised as an Army 
under his command , and that 
any attempts to treat them as 
franc-tireurs will bring swift re¬ 
tribution to the guilty. 

" Q_eneral Eisenhower recently 
sent a message to the Home 
Secretary conveying his deep 
gratitude for the valuable assist¬ 
ance given to his forces by the 
police forces in Britain. 

Flotillas of N F S fireboats will 
be ready on the Continent to help 
■the Army Fire Service. 

. “British Liberation Army ” is 
the address of troops serving in 
France. 

The army depot responsible 
for issuing books to Service men 
will shortly send 60,000 volumes 
to France. 


Youth News Reel 


£}oy Scouts have been asked by 
the Minister of Fuel and 
Power to make briquettes from 
coal dust and to collect fallen 
timber to make logs for winter 
fuel. 

Lord Bridgeman has stated that 
170,000 British boys, representing 
one-fifth of the eligible boy popu¬ 
lation, are in the Army Cadet 
Force. 

When the Scouts and Cubs of 
the 32nd Ottaiva (Canada) Group 
ivanted new cupboards for their 
Headquarters, they went out and 
sold 1145 dozen doughnuts, which 
gave them the needed cash and 
a bit to spare . 

Boy Scouts at a small York¬ 
shire village now regularly 
reserve one evening a week for 
washing and polishing the 
Y M C A mobile canteen that is 
stationed nearby. 


Only a fortnight after he had 
learned to swim Thomas William 
Clucas of the 1st Bradden Scout 
Group rescued a 13-year-old boy 
from drowning in the River Glass 
(Isle of Man). Clucas has been 
awarded the Scout Gilt Cross. 

There are now 315 glider 
instructors in the A T C; and 
during May 20,000 glider launch¬ 
ings icere made. 

]>^eVer before has the Belfast 
Battalion of the Boys’ 
Brigade had so many members 
as now—112 active companies 
with 5068 members. In addition 
there are 2638 Life Boys, or 
junior members. 

A cheque for £36 5s sent to 
the Aid to China Fund by the 
Coggeshall (Essex) Brownie Pack 
makes a total of £81 5s raised 
for Chinese children by this Pack 
in 18 months. A 
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Russia Honours Its Mothers 


Y N important decree has 
recently . been issued at 
Moscow. It is directed to 
bringing about a substantial 
increase in the population'of the 
great Soviet area, which is nearly 
one-.seventh of the whole world's 
land. 

The Russian Government make 
it plain that they ■ regard 
motherhood as a duty and 
honour, and specially proclaim 
this by the creation of a Medal 
of Motherhood, for women with 
five or six children, and an 
Order of Mother ‘ Heroine for 
women with ten or more children. 

Special steps are being taken 
to assist mothers by increasing 
the money allowances made to 

OLD LONDON 

Y splendid me del of the London 
of many centuries ago has 
been erected in the Conference 
Hall of London’s County Hall. 
It measures 70 feet by 50 feet, 
and was built for Two Cities 
Films, Limited, for a film of 
Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth. 

I A year in/the making, the 
model has now been presented to 
the L CC -by the film company.' 
It shows a view north of the 
. Thames from the Tower to Lud- 
gate Hill, and includes Old St 
Paul’s, the City churches, and 
the Guildhall; the reproduction 
of old London Bridge is particu-: 
larly fine. 

It is hoped that later it will be 
possible for the model to be 
publicly exhibited. 

THE BEST VIEW 

"Photographs taken from aero- 
"** < planes have long been of 
service in town planning, Recently 
a famous expert in this science has 
used the plane for preliminary 
surveys. He was Professor Aber¬ 
crombie, who is at present making 
a post-war development plan for 
the Clyde Valley. 

At the invitation of Scottish 
Airways, Professor Abercrombie 
and his staff flew over the area 
of their planning and they all 
agreed that they had gained much 
information from their trip. 

Professor Abercrombie hopes 
that he will make more flights of 
this type in order to help him to 
complete his task. 

SCOTLAND’S SEAWEED 

gcoTLAND’s search for new 
industries has been helped 
by the formation of the Scottish 
Seaweed Research Association, 
for Science has shown us that 
chemicals derived from seaweed 
could ‘be profitably applied to 
the production of foodstuffs, 
plastics, and textiles, as s well as 
to medical, surgical, and dental 
materials. * 

This Association has been 
formed through the Ministry of 
Supply and the Scottish Council 
on Industry, and all commercial 
undertakings interested in the 
use of seaweed can become 
members. The Development 
Commissioners have offered to 
make pound for pound grants to 
the Association up to a maximum 
of £25,000, and a specially' 
equipped ship, Prospecto, for the 
survey and collection of seaweeds 
fj'om deep waters will be main¬ 
tained. 

The Association will have the 
assistance of leading scientists, 
and much depends upon research 
work. Scotland has great sea¬ 
weed resources, but a substantial 
industry can only be founded 
upon econo foie procedure, and 
the venture is in good hands. 


them, by increased holidays, and 
extra rations. Mothers are 
further helped, when they have 
more than three children, by 
having to pay less for their 
children in nurseries and kinder¬ 
gartens. But under the new 
decree not only childless people 
will be subject to special taxes. 
Parents with only one child will 
be called upon to contribute one 
per cent of their income and 
parents of two children one-half 
per cent. 

No doubt the British Royal 
Commission on Population, now 
sitting,' will take note of these 
Russian reforms and consider 
them in relation to the menace to 
our own declining population. 


Thrifty Africans 

African people of the Fort 
Hall district of Kenya are 
joining together to prepare 
against possible food shortage. 

In February last their Local 
Native Council started a special 
food reserve scheme in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Kenya Central 
Government. The Government 
buys at controlled prices a cer¬ 
tain amount of the surplus food¬ 
stuff produced by the Fort Hall 
villages. In this way it is able to 
. accumulate food reserves which 
can be allocated to Fort Hall or 
any other district as needed. 

In the first four weeks cf the 
scheme nearly 10,000 bags of food¬ 
stuffs were contributed to the 
food-reserve pool. 


The Saga of the Swordfish 


^yyrrH the news that production 
of the Fairey Swordfish is 
to cease there passes a most gal-. 
lant and historic aircraft. The 
Swordfish, a biplane, is to be re¬ 
placed in production by the Bar¬ 
racuda and other naval aircraft 
still on the secret list, though no 
doubt many Swordfish already in 
service wall see the war through. 

The Swordfish first flew with 
the Fleet Air Arm as a torpedo- 
spotter reconnaissance bomber in 
1934, and has continued to give 
faithful service ever since. Al¬ 
though it was already obsolescent 
when war broke out there is 
scarcely a naval, action in which 
the Swordfish did not take part. 
It won renown at Taranto, in the 


I 



Farming Demonstration 


Young farmers following with kee'n interest a three-furrow tractor plough at the 
Hertfordshire County Council’s Institute of Agriculture at Oakland, St Albans. 


A WORTHY CAUSE THE Long Arm OF LIGHTER THAN CORK 


W E have pleasure in directing 
attention to a letter in 
The Times signed by Miss Eve 
Curie (daughter of the late Marie 
Curie), Lord Dawson of Penn, 
Lord Holder, and others, pointing 
out that the Board of Manage¬ 
ment of the Marie Curie Hospital 
has decided that the institution 
must be rebuilt after the war. 

The letter suggests that a 
fund should be raised to keep in 
being a building which has made 
such an excellent contribution to 
the campaign against cancer. 
The Board of Management is 
faced with the immediate task of 
finding funds to re-establish the 
hospital and to continue its work. 

Donations should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Marie Curie 
Hospital, 4 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
London, N W3. 

LADY-IN-WAITING 

rpWENTY - THREE - YEAR - OLD Lady 

■** Mary Palmer, who recently 
was appointed Princess Elizabeth’s 
First Lady-in-Waiting, v/as once a 
Girl Guide. 

During the last three years she 
has worked in day nurseries, first 
in Oxford and later in London; 
and before that she did odd jobs 
on the estate of her father, the 
Earl of Selborne, at Liss in Hamp¬ 
shire, besides helping at a chil¬ 
dren’s hospital. J 


Coincidence 

rjwo surprising stories of 
coincidences have come into 
the war news recently, one con¬ 
cerning a soldier from America 
and the other a British Marine. 

The American was Arthur B. 
Lester, who was captured in the 
African fighting and .had his 
wrist-watch taken by one of his 
German captors. This German 
evidently escaped from North 
Africa, for we next hear of him 
as a prisoner in Normandy. His 
American captor thought there 
was something familiar about the 
watch the German was wearing. 
There was, too, for inscribed on 
the watch was the name of the 
American soldier’s own brother— 
Arthur B. Lester! 

The British Marine was one 
of the many who took part in 
the D Day operations and was 
picked up off the coast of 
Normandy after his craft had 
been sunk. The water had spoilt 
his own clothes, so he was given 
a Red Cross parcel containing 
knitted garments.- On opening 
it her found a message, “ From a 
friend ashore to a friend afloat,” 
and great was his surprise when 
he found that the knitter was 
Mrs Guttriage, his sister! 


JJalsa, which is half the weight 
of cork, and ccmes from 
Guayaquil in Ecuador, is begin¬ 
ning to take its place in the 
United States for life rafts and 
floating life preservers as well as 
for some fittings of aeroplanes. 

Some two million beard feet 
were put on the market in 1942, 
and the supply answering the 
demand still goes up. Though 
lighter than any.other wood it 
has strength; and unlike a cork 
tree, the bark of which cannot 
be harvested for 15 or 20 years, 
it grows fast. Cork is by no 
means done with yet, neverthe¬ 
less, fer it is growing on six 
million acres in Spain and in the 
cork forests of Morocco. In 
Spain the scent of burning cork 
fills the air, and its fires are seen 
at night about the plain below 
Ronda, and it is stacked high 
awaiting shipping at Algeciras. 

CANTEEN MONEY 

As the lowest amount of French 
money paid to our troops is 
a 2-franc note, and as many 
articles in NAAFI canteens cost 
less than 2 francs, the NAAFI de¬ 
cided to issue their own “coins ” 
made of a brown plastic, and each 
worth half a franc. These are 
issued to our forces for use in any 
NAAFI canteen in France. 


Norwegian campaign, in the 
Channel action against the. 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and 
in the sinking of the Bismarck. 

The Swordfish has been used 
for almost everything an aero¬ 
plane does in war—as a precision 
bomber, torpedo bomber, spotter, 
minelayer, and even night-fighter. 
Lately it has been armed with 
racks of rocket projectiles under 
the wings. 

From ground staff and airmen, 
alike it earned the affectionate 
name of “Stringbag,” yet many a 
pilot almost wept when he had to 
change to a more modern 
machine. ■ " 

The Swordfish now 1 passes into 
the pages of history. 

HONOURING KAPITZA 

JYJarshal Stalin has awarded 
the Order of Lenin, highest 
; decoration in the USSR, to Pro¬ 
fessor Kapitza, and has given a 
special distinction to the award 
by making it a 50th birthday 
present for this great scientist. 

We know the professor well in 
this country, for he studied here 
and became Director of the Mond 
Laboratory of the Royal Society 
at Cambridge University.. There 
he worked for some years after 
the Great. War, earning golden 
opinions for' his modesty and 
helpfulness as well as for his 
learning: His British contempor¬ 
aries at Cambridge held a very 
high opinion of Kapitza’s ability, 
and the trend of his researches 
indicated that he was likely to 
contribute considerably to scien¬ 
tific advance. 

Then suddenly he was recalled 
to Moscow. He was called back 
for the very good reason that his 
country had need of his services, 
and, more particularly since the 
war, his brilliant brain has en¬ 
riched his native land with many 
outstanding discoveries, now re¬ 
warded. 

THE CLAVA CAIRNS 

At a meeting of the Executive 
* Committee of the National 
Trust for Scotland recently it v/as 
agreed'to acquire the Clava Cairns 
in the Nairn Valley. 

The Clava Cairns are relics of 
the Neolithic Age, and are of great 
interest to archaeologists. There 
are three cairns, two having a 
chamber with an entrance passage, 
and the third a hollow with no 
passage. Each cairn is surrounded 
by. a circle of standing stones 
typical of the Bronze Age. 

LONG-RAHGE SPITFIRE 

Yet- another version of the 
famous Spitfire fighter has 
been named as being in action 
against the"Hun. 

It is the Spitfire Mark XIc, an 
unarmed camera-equipped air¬ 
craft which has been used in 
photographing the flying-bomb 
and rocket-shell sites in the Pas 
de Calais and along the Channel 
coast of France. 

The new Spitfire is used by the 
Photographic Reconnaissance 
Unit of the R A F as a long-range 
reconnaissance machine, in 
which capacity it has flown to 
Berlin and back, 1200 miles or 
more. In addition to the two 
main fuel tanks two extra tanks 
are fitted in the wings, replacing 
the cannons and machine-guns 
of the Spitfire fighter. Automatic 
cameras are fitted in the fuselage. 

A Spitfire XIc took the remark¬ 
able photographs of the Mohne 
and Eder dams after Wing Com¬ 
mander Guy Gibson’s historic 
raid. 
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A happy little group photographed in Bayeux. While 
watching Allied troops passing through the town,. 
Mother teaches her young daughters to sew. 


MR ROOSEVELT TO STAND AGAIN 


July 29, 1944 

The Costermonger’s 
Good Name 

Qne of> the features of the 
London- scene in these 
summer days has been the 
queues of city workers anxious 
to buy cherries from the costers’ 
barrows. 

These street traders are far 
less numerous than in normal 
times, but the London coster 
has always been a popular 
character, no less for his honesty 
than for his native Cockney 
wit. It came as a shock to most 
Londoners, therefore, to read 
that a magistrate, in fining a 
costermonger, told him that he 
was “ one of the many thoroughly 
dishonest street traders.” 

The London costermonger has 
a history more ancient than is 
generally realised. name is 

made up of two parts, Norman 
and Saxon. “Costard” is 
Norman-French for a large 
apple, and “monger” comes from 
the Saxon verb “mangian,” to 
trade, retained in other trades 
like ironmonger, cheesemonger, 
fishmonger, and the now obsolete 
fellmonger. In - Ben Jonson’s 
play The Alchemist, . recently 
revived in London, one of the 
characters says “Her father was 
an Irish costermonger,” and no 
doubt this character sold apples, 
which were one of the few fruits 
the people enjoyed in those days 
when only great and wealthy 
folk could afford oranges, and 
tropical fruits like the banana 
and the pineapple were still long 
centuries away. 


President Roosevelt decided 
to stand again for the 
Presidency on receiving a letter 
from Hr Robert Hannegan, the 
chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. This letter 
informed him there was more 
than a clear majority of delegates 
to the Chicago Convention with 
instructions to nominate Mr 
Roosevelt as the Democratic 
candidate. Mr Hannegan thought 
it his duty, therefore, to invite 
Mr Roosevelt again to respond 
to the call of his Party. 

Mr Roosevelt had no hesitatipn 
as- to his answer. He replied : 

“If .the Convention should 
nominate me for the Presidency,' 
I shall accept. If the people 
elect me, I will serve.” 

He compared his duty in the 
matter to that of a soldier. 
Everyone serving in a war had 
a superior officer from whom he 
took orders, and though the 
President was Commander-in- 
Chief he too had his superior 


officer—the people of the United 
States. 

For himself, he added, he did 
not wish to run again, for by 
the spring he would have been 
iiroffice 12 years. He went on : 

“All that is within me cries 
to go back to my home, to 
'avoid public responsibilities and 
publicity. But to win the war 
wholeheartedly and unequi¬ 
vocally, as quickly as we can, is 
a task of the first importance. 
To win the war in such a way 
that there can be no world wars 
in a foreseeable future is the 
second objective. To provide 
occupations and a decent stan¬ 
dard of living for the men of the, 
armed forces after the war, and 
for all Americans, are the final 
objectives. Therefore, , reluc¬ 
tantly, but as a good soldier, I 
will accept and serve in this office 
if I am so ordered by the 
Commander-in-Chief. of us all— 
the sovereign people % of the 
United States.” 


Telling the Prairie Dwellers 


J^ollowing the success of a 
special radio programme 
for rural communities the Cana¬ 
dian National Film Board a year 
ago started a similar experiment 
with films. 

Every month 79 operators 
transport complete projection 
equipment and films into over 
1500 rural . areas. Each unit 
serves about twenty centres and 
maintains a regular, schedule 
summer and winter. Films are 
shown to schoolchildren in the 
afternoon, and in the evening to 
adult audiences; the average 
audience throughout Canada for 
each month is 350,000. 

Programmes include regular 
releases of the.Board’s two com¬ 
mercial features, Canada Carries 
On, and The World in Action— 
besides a number of special films 
on items of interest, such as pre¬ 
serving, fuel, housing, conserva¬ 


tion, and so on. Educational 
cartoons and sing-song periods 
are also provided. A booklet, 
Canada in Action, is sent in ad¬ 
vance to every centre, giving the 
next month’s programme, and 
, every show is followed by a 
f discussion.. 

Children in village schools 
have been stimulated through 
a combination of book, screen, 
and discussion to develop a 
number, of projects in the 
fields of painting, pencil-drawing, 
essay-writing, and dramatic pro¬ 
duction. Grown-ups have not 
only acquired a new interest in 
problems of ; agriculture and 
domestic life, but have begun to 
discuss with intelligence affairs 
in the world beyond their prairie 
homes, catching the link between 
their own production efforts and 
the delicately-balanced economy 
of the United Nations. 


In the 18th century, as we know 
from the charming “ Cries of 
London” which have come down 
to us as coloured prints, the 
coster extended his interests to 
. wider fields—flowers, brooms and 
brushes, all kinds of odds and 
ends for the home—and there 
were black sheep in the fold then. 
But had the Georgian coster not 
been in the main an honest man, 
he would .never have become the 
public figure he was. 

There are, doubtless, a few 
black sheep among the costers 
today; war conditions must 
invite more of them into the fold, 
and at times tempt men norm¬ 
ally honest into the bad path of 
easy and dishonest profit. 

All the same, despite tempta¬ 
tions, bad example, and the 
inevitable cheat who has no 
regard for an honourable calling, 
the London coster has kept in 
this war the good name he had, 
and he .is not the man to allow 
a permanent smirch on his repu¬ 
tation. 

Those Were 
the Days 

^here are thousands of chil¬ 
dren in our land who have 
never seen the national life flow¬ 
ing normally. Such little tines 
have never seen a street lamp 
alight nor a bonfire ablaze on a 
. late autumn afternoon. JTheir 
elders are officially frowned on 
for any unnecessary use of the 
post, the telephone, and the tele¬ 
graph systems, all of which, this 
time five years ago, the Govern¬ 
ment was urging us to employ to 
the full. 

One of the almost unbelievable 
invitations of those days is a sug¬ 
gestion, found, recently in a 
drawer, printed in a book of 
stamps issued early in 1939, 
“ Send your good wishes by greet¬ 
ings’ telegram!” What would the 
Postmaster General say if this 
injunction were acted on today? 



The Fly Menace 

T~Jr H. Warren Crowe writes 
to The Times to point out 
that there is an unfortunate 
shortage of flypapers needed to 
check the multiplication of house¬ 
flies at this season, 'when the 
common housefly and the blow¬ 
fly are so dangerous in spreading 
intestinal diseases. Dr Crowe 
suggests that either a large 
supply of fly-papers should be 
made available or an effective 
recipe published for making them 
at home. 

The excellent official adver¬ 
tisements tell us what to do and 
when to do it in the garden ; how 
to make do and mend ; and how 
to make tasty dishes from war¬ 
time foods. Is it too much to ask 
that they should give us some¬ 
thing as definite, on fighting the 
fly menace ? ' 

' ® 

ASH OR SOIL ? 

A. G. Street, the well- 

1 known farmer-writer, has told 
of an old man, who, when asked 
to lend a younger one money to 
buy a farm, asked him how many 
cigarettes he smoked. He had 
worked it out the old man said, 
that every cigarette would have 
bought a- square yard of the 
land the young man so badly 
wanted ! 

Mr Street comments that the 
wartime increase in land values 
has made this story as appro¬ 
priate today as it was when it 
was first told. With cigarettes 
costing is 2d for a 'packet of 
io, the price of an acre of land 
at a cigarette for each square 
yard would be £28 4s 86,. which 
is roughly its present value. 

® 

Over-Statement 

the world-famous Italian * 
tenor, has been much 
annoyed by reports of his death, 
circulated, he declares, by his 
enemies. Like those memorable 
premature reports of Mark 
Twain’s death they were " great¬ 
ly exaggerated.” 


The Children' 

The True Wor 

’Y'he park-keeper had to laugh, 
even though the joke was 
against him. Night after night 
as he went to close and lock the 
park gates a group of lads from 
the neighbourhood congregated 
to watch him. They followed 
him round from gate to gate, 
and at each called out to him 
“ Be . careful and don’t lock 
yourself in.” There wasn't any 
danger that he would do that; 
but those boys saw a humorous 
side to what the park-keeper 
was doing most seriously. 

The joke, of course, was that 
all the park railings have been 
removed as scrap iron, and 
although the gates have been 
retained because of their artistic 
value, obviously shutting and 
locking them at nightfall no 
longer had any practical purpose; 
there is easy access all the way 
round. 

Still, with much dignity and 
devotion, that park-keeper goes 
his rounds night after night, 
and morning by morning. 

What a lot of things we con¬ 
tinue to do which seem unneces¬ 
sary. And yet, we may reflect, 
it is well that we do them. 
Some of the loveliest legacies of 
life are being preserved just 


Under the E 

Travelling difficulties have put 
some people in a jam. And 
given them nasty jars. 

□ 

MERIC A and Britain PETER PUC 
are engaged in -j-q ^ 

getting to like each x 

other . An engaging 
occupation. 

E 

gcHOOLCHiLDREN are 
often urged to 
write stories. But 
mustn’t tell them. 

E 

jr has taken the war 
to bring out the best 
in British farming. 

Someone should put it 
back again. .' 



If paven> 
draw 


Carry ON Every Good Gif 


LITTLE MOTHER ISLE 

Uugged in the clinging billows' 
clasp, v 

From seaweed fringe to mountain 
heather, 

The British oak with rooted 
grasp 

Her slender handful holds to¬ 
gether ; 

With cliffs of white and bowers 
of green, 

And ocean narrowing to caress 
her, . • 

And hills and threaded streams 
between, 

Our little mother isle, God bless 
her. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

The Growth of Evij 

TF I accustom a servant to tell a 
lie for me, have I not reason to 

apprehend that he will tell many 

lies for himself ? Dr Johnson 


gLESSED is the man that en¬ 
dure th temptation, for when 
he is tried.he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love 
him. Let no man say, when he 
is tempted, I am tempted of 
God, for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither teriipteth he 
any man. 

Do not err, my beloved 
brethren. ' Every good and 
perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no 

PATIENCE 

Qn the whole it is patience 
which makes the final differ¬ 
ence between those who succeed 
or fail, in all things; All the 
greatest people have it in at 
infinite degree, and among tin 
less the patient weak onei 
always conquer the impatien; 
strong. John Ruskin 
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th of Custom How to Eat a Herring 


because we are prepared to. go 
on doing some things which 
other people laugh at, and pro¬ 
nounce unnecessary. Birthdays 
and anniversaries, for example, 
come and go, and time ticks on 
; whether we recognise them or 
not; but there would be some¬ 
thing very bare about a year in 
which we “ uselessly " marked 
neither a birthday nor an 
anniversary sweet-remembered. 
Official openings, also, command 
respect, even reverence, because 
of the pageantry with which they 
are staged. 

Those park gates will not now. 
keep the people out. But the 
fact that they are locked regu¬ 
larly helps that municipal autho¬ 
rity to retain a certain right of 
control which it would be unwise 
for them to forgo. “Many 
chappy returns ’’ and “ cere¬ 
monials," may also seem to be 
unnecessaries in these breathless 
yearsbut they undoubtedly 
help a generation like our own 
to preserve a standard of cour¬ 
tesy it can il 1-afford to lose. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Travel difficulties are won - 
drously lightened by a song in the 
heart. 


NOW 


ditor's Table 

man says he likes to pay on the 
nail. Perhaps he hasn't a good 
screw. 

m 

ZK WANTS Jittering has an 

open-air draught 
board. Out-of-doors 
- seems the proper place 
for draughts. 

B 

gOME people like to 
have something 
to grumble about. 
-Grumble if they 
haven’t. 

Z\/JTORE gardeners are 
going in for to-* 
matoes. There is g. 
growing demand. 



J h> 

?nt artists 
crowds 


J^uring the second reading in 
the House of Commons of 
the Government Herring'Indus¬ 
try Bill, Mr Robert Boothby, 
the member for Aberdeen, en¬ 
livened the debate by teaching 
members how not to cook a 
herring. 

He said that to serve the fish 
as a closed-up thing, half-cooked, 
with a horrid splosh of mustard- 
sauce on the top, is not the way 
to do it; The right way is to 
split the fish, pull out the bones,, 
and fry it in Scotch oatmeal. 

Many people neglect the her¬ 
ring because it has so many 
bones. These folk we would 
remind of two old sayings: 
“ Little fish are sweet " and 
“ The nearer the bone the 
sweeter the meat." How' w r ise of 
Nature to give the herring so 
many bones ! And how wise are 
the humans who appreciate 
Nature’s bounty! 

©- 

OPPOSITE NUMBERS 

Tn recent weeks a number of 
“ Opposite Numbers " din¬ 
ners have been held in the 
American Red Cross Service 
Club, Glasgow. 

At these functions . each 
American is teamed with a 
Scotsman who follows the same 
profession as the soldier in 
civilian life. As the guests of 
the American Red Cross for 
the evening, the tw r o partners 
arc entertained together, and it 
is not long before initial strange¬ 
ness is overcome. The men 
compare tlieir respective jobs, 
and Jondly tell each other of 
their homes and families, with 
the result that, when they part, 
they do so as firm friends 
resolved to meet again. 1 

This is an excellent plan and 
one which will have lasting 
effects in the peace. Indeed, 
with the friendships thus formed 
it should lead to the exchange 
of technicians and others be¬ 
tween our two countries after the 
war, with a better understand¬ 
ing all round. 


t Is From Above 

variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. 

Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren, let \ every man be 
. swift to hear, slow, to speak, slow 
* to wrath, for the wrath of man 
t worketh not the righteousness of 
God. Be ye doers of the w’ord, 
and not hearers only, deceiving 
your own selves. If any man 
; among you seem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain. 

St James 

Make the Most Of It 

L E arn to make the most of life : 

lose no happy day ; 

Time will never give thee back 
chances sw'ept away ; - 
Leave no tender word unsaid ; 

love while love shall last; 

The mill cannot grind with the 
water that is past. 

Sarah D'oitdney ‘ 


THE SIMPLE THINGS 

W/hat joy when I have heard 
A happy bird 

Singing his music 1 *o the morning 
skies, 

Or seen, at early morn, 

A field of corn 

Golden, and swaying to the 
wind’s faint sighs. 

What pleasure, when a child . 

At me has smiled, 

To see youth courteous to 
advancing years. 

To mark some kindly deed 
Done, not for meed. . 

At these my passing cloud of 
doubting clears. 

I crave not Croesus’ gold 
Or fame to hold 

Or some, indulgence for each 
. passing hour. 

I seek for simple things 
Like hillside springs, 

The lush green meadow's and an 
opening flower. 

IV. Spencer Leeming 


July 29 . 1944 

To Make the Town 
More Beautiful 

lovely sun-kissed Cornish 
town, beloved by thousands 
of natives and visitors, will be¬ 
come more beautiful than ever if 
dreams come true. 

For years the Rosehill Gardens, 
down at Falmouth, have been a 
place of sweet-smelling loveliness 
and joy—a little Paradise where 
sub-tropical plants, trees, and 
flowers, as well as the flora of our 
own homeland, grow in rich pro¬ 
fusion; where' bananas, oranges, 
and citrons flourish; and where, 
the birds of the countryside are 
so tame as to accept peanuts from 
the outstretched hand. 

This Eden of the West has just 
been given to Falmouth, not as a 
playground, but as a Mecca for 
all lovers of the beautiful and for 
those seeking quiet and pleasant 
sanctuary wherein to rest awhile. 

“We want others to share the 
enjoyment of. the gardens with . 
us," say the two sisters. Misses 
. Olivia and Stella Fox, from 
whom Falmouth has accepted 
this magnificent gift. It will be 
regarded as a memorial to their 
late father, Mr Howard Fox, who- 
devoted several years of his life 
at Rosehill to the cultivation of 
rare plants from faraway lands. 
The sisters have expressed a 
desire that a portion of the gar¬ 
dens should be reserved as a 
nursery for flowering shrubs, so 
that all who aspire to make Fal¬ 
mouth lovelier may be given cut¬ 
tings and seedlings for their own 
little gardens! 

Gifted Son of 
Gifted Father 

Jn the realm of art Pissarro 
is an honoured name—with 
good reason. Camille Pissarro, 
who studied under the great. 
Corot, was.one of the first of the 
Impressionists, that group of 
French painters which last cen¬ 
tury broke away from convention, 
seeking to portray atmosphere 
rather than form—to capture 
light itself. 

Camille Pissarro was one of the 
most successful of the landscape 
impressionists, and his eldest son 
Lucien, who has just passed away 
in England, was a worthy pupil, 
well able to wear his mantle. 

As a boy; working with his 
father in the Normandy village of 
Eragny (a name he later gave to 
his printing press), Lucien 
Pissarro did much wood-engrav¬ 
ing; and, coming to England in 
his twenties, he soon won distinc¬ 
tion as book-illustrator and 
printer, and also as the designer 
of a type called Brook.* 

But Lucien Pissarro was also a 
great painter, and his delightful 
landscapes, to be seen in many of 
our galleries, will ensure him a 
goodly measure of fame. Camille 
Pissarro . delighted in the land¬ 
scape of France, particularly cf 
Paris, and his son Lucien found 
equal delight in the English 
scene. In 1934 his pictures of 
April at Epping, and All Saints 
Church, Hastings, were pur¬ 
chased for the nation under the 
terms of the Chan trey Bequest; 
and a similar purchase was made 
of a lovely snow scene at Cold- 
harbour, exhibited in this year's 
Royal Academy. 

Lucien Pissarro, who became a 
British subject in 1916, has now 
passed on at.the age cf 81 in the 
land of his adoption, leaving a 
gifted daughter, Orovida, to bear 
aloft the torch of a fine family 
tradition. 


He Weighed the 
Mighty Atom 

Tn noting July 27 as the 100th anniversary of the death of 
* John Dalton, the immortal Quaker, we honour a scientist 
who discovered, among many other things, a mew realm—a 
Universe teeming with a myriad little worlds.* 

John Dalton was interested in • tion of matter, and the splitting 


the science of weather, and that 
led him to the study of the air, 
and later to the study of gases. 
He is also remembered for his 
investigation of colour-blindness, 
of which he and his brother were 
the first known victims* 

While still young he noticed 
that the colours of flowers did 
not differ in his sight from the 
colour of the grass at his feet. 
He pondered over the problem, 
and in early manhood was able 
to reveal to science a physical 
disability not guessed at till then. 
The affliction had never been 
heard of before, though in earlier 
days it must have affected 
millions. Dalton, however, was 
the first to discover and 
describe scientifically colour¬ 
blindness, and it was for long 
studied as Daltonism. 

But John Dalton is above all 
remembered for his Atomic 
Theory, his great idea being 
that the Universe was made up 
of a number of substances called 
elements, each of which in its 
turn was made up of a number 
of particles, or atoms, of' one 
kind. 

It was Dalton who weighed 
the atom and drew up the scale 
of atomic weights into which all 
the elements are fitted and 
numbered. He brought order 
out of chaos, and led learning, 
not, as he believed, to its goal, 
but, as it proved, to the starting- 
point from which new worlds of 
knowledge were to be won, with 
all the marvels of the constitu- 


of the atom that he supposed 
incapable of division. Dalton 
was the Moses of this branch of 
science, knowing not of the 
fruitful land that lay beyond the 
height to which he brought his 
generation. 

John Dalton was of poor but 
sterling Cumbrian stock, an 
intellectual prodigy who, when 
12, was a schoolmaster, with 
infants among his pupils. He 
continued schoolmastering, away 
from home, during youth, and 
his fond thrifty parents would 
walk over 40 miles in a day to . 
carry him his week’s rations. In 
time he became famous as 
chemist and philosopher, self- 
taught, glad for many years, 
even when illustrious of name, 
to eke out a living by coaching 
young lads in elementary mathe¬ 
matics for half-a-crown an hour. 

The man who had instructed 
his generation by his researches 
in relation to the force of steam, 
the. elasticity of vapours, the 
expansion of gases under heat, 
and the weighing of elements, 
remained to the end of his 78 
years the simplest, most modest 
of students, venerated by the 
most distinguished men of his 
age. John Dalton died at Man¬ 
chester on July 27, 1844, and 
forty thousand people filed past 
the coffin of the grand old 
Quaker as he lay in state in the 
city of his adoption. John 
Dalton had been selfless and un¬ 
wearying—and he left the world 
for ever in his debt. 





TUIC CMfil AMH Gathering the wild iris by Lough 
1 niO HINVJLMINL/ n gg Tarn in the Lake District 
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The Tale of the Beard 

otvttt mpn livp in mpmnrv from 


The Children's Newspaper, July 29, 1944 


P roud indeed of their beards are many of our young men in 
the Navy. The gallant sailors of Canada, however, have been 
advised by the Dominion’s Navy Department that it is danger¬ 
ous to grow beards because, if unfortunately they find themselves 
struggling in oil-strewn waters, their beards may be a handicap. 
This is not the first time 3s 4d for every “growth” older 


is 

beards have been frowned upon 
by authority. Soldiers as well as 
sailors have, in the past, been 
warned against them. As long 
ago as the ' days ; of Alexander 
the Great an order was made to 
the troops that they. must 
shave off their beards to prevent 
the - enemy gripping them in 
fighting at close quarters. - 
• On the other hand, in Hull 
eighty- years ago the . City 
Council . met and approved oD 
beards for their policemen 
because, they felt, it gave these 
guardians of the law a fierce 
appearance which, helped to in¬ 
timidate wrongdoers* 

During the Crimean War our 
troops found the climate .more 
dangerous than the enemy, and 
they therefore ignored the 
remote risk of a beard in dose- 
quarters fighting, and stopped. 
shaving as a protection against 
the intense cold - Perhaps, too, 
they were influenced by the fact 
that so many of their foes wore 
-beards. 

, The Russian’s beard, not 
nearly so common now as then, 
has a story of its own, for in 
1705 the Tsar Peter the Great 
introduced a tax upon it. The 
amount of tax varied, not with 
the length of the be'ard but 
according to its’ wearer’s social 
rank. Noblemen were called 
upon to pay much more than 
peasants, but neither could 
escape the Royal edict, “pay up 
or shave." Receipt, for the tax 
took the form of a small copper 
disc with a picture of mous¬ 
taches and beard on one side. 

England, too, has tried to tay 
beards. In Elizabeth’s reign an 
attempt was made to charge 


than a fortnight! History does 
not tell us how the_ tax collectors, 
proved that a man had not 
shaved for two weeks; but, in 
any case, the measure was soon 
laughed out of existence, for. 
men like Drake and Frobisher, 
whose delight it was to “singe 
the King of Spain's beard," had 
no intention of *. allowing the 
Exchequer to singe their own! 

Although Aaron’s beard fell to 
-the hem of his garment, and the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament 
were invariably long-beards, the 
priests of Saxon England were 
almost invariably clean-shaven. 
There is, in fact, a report by one 
of Harold's observers just before 
the Battle of Hastings, in 
which he says “The hosts do 
seem to be. priests because all 
have their faces and their lips 
shaven." But later the men of 
the Church turned once again to 
beards, and a 16th-century 
chronicle tells us that England’s 
longest beard belonged to a 
clergyman, John More of Nor¬ 
wich, and that he grew it to re¬ 
mind himself that “the acts of 
his life should not be unworthy 
of his grave appearance." ' 

But' whatever the merits or 
defects of beards may be— 
whether they " enhance the 
wearer’s dignity, or increase his 
hazards—we can at least be 
thankful that we are spared 
that monster of a few years ago, 
the starched beard. The fops 
who wore these, and, of course, 
stiffened them with starch, not 
only spent lengthy hours in 
beard-dressing, butat nights w r ore 
a. special beard-box lest the 
starched wonder should be dis¬ 
arranged during sleep! _ 


BEDTIME. CORNER 


HIDE-AND-SEEK 

| love to play at hide-and- 
seek, 

But I am always found; 

I don’t know how it is at ail, 
I never make a sound, 

I'm hiding in the garden now, 
I’ve found a place that’s new. 
They’ll never think of looking 
here ; [you ? 

I’m sure they won’t. Would 

The Thieves and 
the Cock 

Qne night thieves broke into 
a house where they found 
nothing worth taking but a 
cock. So they carried him 
off to kill him, but he cried: 

“ Why should you put me 
to death? Am I not most use¬ 


ful to you by crowing and 
waking you up early?” 

“You villain," replied the 
thieves, “ it is for that 'very 
reason that you must die! 
For you alarm and keep 
people awake so that we 
cannot rob them." 

Deeds useful to the good 
are stire to be hated by the 
bad . 

FOR A CRATEFUL HEART 

r HOU that'hast given so 
much to me. 

Give one thing more , a 
grateful heart: 

Not thankful when it pleaseth 
me [days; 

As if Thy blessings had spare 
But such a heart whose pulse 
may be Thy praise . 

George Herbert 


THE FIRST HOLIDAY PICNIC 



Come men live in memory from a 
single speech, some even from 
an inspired phrase. The Revd 
William Alexander Spooner, the 
hundredth anniversary of, whose 
birth on July 22 many have been 
remembering ' with affectionate 
laughter, is assured renown for 
things that he never said, but 
which the world delights to be¬ 
lieve that he did! He unwittingly 
gave the world a new word, 
Spoonerism, and here is the story 
of the way it arose. ' 

Educated at Oswestry School, 
William Spooner was a brilliant 
scholar, Fellow, and Warden,, of 
New College, Oxford. It was 
during his early sermons that he 
: was betrayed into little pecu-' 
liarities of speech, resulting in' 
his changing the order bf w'ords 
or letters in those words. Thus 
there seems no doubt that he 
gave out the first words of the 
hymn, “ Conquering kings " as , 
“ Kinkering kongs." 

At once Spoonerisms and their 
legend sprang into being. One 
after another Spoonerisms were 
bandied about, and their sup¬ 
posed author became ; famous 
throughout the scholastic and 
literary world. Asked by a friend 
if he really said the things 
ascribed to him, Spooner merrily 
answered, “Well, where there’s 
smoke there’s fire,” adding, how¬ 
ever, that the bulk, of the 
Spoonerisms were the invention 
of the Varsity wits. ' One such 
had reached him that very day: 
he was supposed to have said that 
he was boiling his icicle when he 
should have said that he was oil¬ 
ing his bicycle. 

Actually Spocner was a ripe 
scholar, author of a brilliant 
translation of* Tacitus, and of a 
standard biography of the great 
Bishop Butler.' He is dear to the 
world, however, not so much for 
these but as the reputed author 
of such things as calling his 
“down train " the town drain, 
the Green Man Inn at Dulwich 
the Dull Man at Greenwich; 
and of such twisted phrases as 
“ grasspillars and catterhoppers 
innumerable," and “Now I see 
through a dark glassly." 

,The world laughed at this 
grand old scholar, but to the end 
of his - 86 years he laughed 
heartily with it. 

The Railway 
Worm 

^ South American beetle is 

given the nickname of the 
Railway Worm because it can 
show two lights, a red and a 
green. Its higher-sounding title 
is ferrocarril, and it is of the 
family of fire flies. 

The adult female is two inches 
long, and on' its sides are bril¬ 
liant green spots which glow; 
and on its head is a single larger 
red spot which can light up like 
the tip of a glowing cigarette. 
If the table cn which it is put 
is tapped gently it shows the red 
light for danger; but when the 
disturbance is increased it turns 
‘cn all its green lights—perhaps 
for caution. At‘ any rate, when 
there are two of the kind, male 
and female, in the room, they 
travel everywhere employing 
both red and green lights in a 
brilliant and searching display. 
They 4 have been scientifically 
examined by Dr E. Newton 
Karvej', but though a waft of 
oxygen brings out the red light 
afc once, the secret of its produc¬ 
tion is still unknown. 



Real Adventure 


Cheerful young people evacuated from Southern England 
enjoying a wash on arriving at a rest centre in Cheshire. 

A GREAT BROTHERHOOD OF SERVICE 

Rounded after the war that, was 
to end .all wars„ the British 
Legion has long been a power in- 
the land. Following this war its - 
influence must increase widely. 

In A Guide to Serving Men and 
Women the British Legion de¬ 
scribes for the'benefit'of today's 
warriors something cf its work in • 
the 23 years of its existence, and 
a wonderful story it is. - 

All matters affecting, the wel¬ 
fare of ex-Service, men and • 
women and their-families are the 
concern of the Legion, and its 
work is done through 4260 
branches throughout this country 
and in many, cities overseas. 

When the Legion began in 1921 it 
had 1728 branches. Non-political, 
it has no lack of champions in 
Parliament, for its House of Com, 
mons branch has over 150 mem¬ 
bers of all parties. By its efforts 
the Legion secured better pen¬ 
sions for the Services; while it 
has a pension scheme cf its own 
for prematurely aged men, over 
50 but not old enough for the 
State old-age pensions. 

No less than £6,333,734 has 
been spent by the Legion in 
various benevolent activities 
since 1921. 

The British Legion has 
Europe’s biggest unit in the fight 
against tuberculosis. At. the 
British Legion Village, Preston 
Hall, near Maidstone, ex-Service 
men suffering from this disease 


are treated and/employed in suit¬ 
able trades under medical super¬ 
vision; they are housed with 
their families in cottages. Other 
centres are at Douglas House, 
Bournemouth, and, for women 
from the Services, Nayiand Hall, 
near Colchester. 

' Since 1929 jobs have been 
found for 419,055. The old Service¬ 
man requiring a small business 
loan finds in the Legion a friend 
indeed; 13,610 have been helped 
in this way. Members in tempo¬ 
rary need are also helped, 
£1,473,864 having been spent in 
this way since 1934; and if medi¬ 
cal, surgical, or dental treatment 
is required the Legion helps those 
who cannot afford to pay. It is 
gratifying, too, to note that 
£249,857 has been granted in aid 
of St Dunstan’s since 1929. 

The Legion’s biggest income, of 
course, comes from the Poppy 
Bay Collection which has risen 
from £106,000 in 1921 to £959,009 
in 1943. In making the poppies 
321 disabled men are employed, 
many of them living with their 
families in 59 flats on the Poppy 
Factory Estate at Richmond. 

The policy of the Legion is Ser¬ 
vice not Self—a policy fully borne 
out by its many “outside" social 
and civic activities no less than 
by Us very understanding treat¬ 
ment of the less fortunate ex- 
Service folk, whether members 
of this great brotherhood or not. 


A Scientist on India’s Future 


Professor A. V. Hill, M P, the 
Secretary of the Royal 
N Society, has been giving an 
address on India to the East 
India Association. 

' This- eminent scientist gave 
his lecture a provocative title: 
“ India—Scientific Development 
or Disaster. ” After outlining 
the broad conclusions he had 
reached by local investigation, 
he said that the inquiry ‘ had 
convinced him of the extreme 
urgency of a new approach to 
Indian problems, both here and 
in India. The present rapid in¬ 
crease of population was a sign 
that conditions had substantially 
' improved in recent years. There 
could be no going back, he said, 
from the application of Western 
standards without terrible misery 
and disaster. 

The immediate consequence of 
better health and better food 
was a lowering of mortality. 


which meant a further increase 
in population, and as regards 
foods, at any rate, we should be 
back where we were. There was 
need for 50 per cent more food 
today, and in 30 years’ time it 
would need three times more 
than now. That was asking 
rather a lot; something like a 
dog chasing his own tail. 

The next 30 years would be 
critical for India, and the first 
duty of all sensible, decent 
people was to see that everything 
was done to avert disaster, and 
to apply the essentials for stable 
progress. He welcomed the late 
activity in planning future 
developments. A very good start 
had been made, and if things 
went according to plan not only 
would disaster be averted but 
happier and more prosperous 
days might be in store for India. 
Britain could give help in many 
ways. 
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A City Within a City a Pr8fablicated Echoes of the Forty-Five 


From the C N Correspondent In America 

■“The world’s largest group of buildings under private owner- 
ship is in the heart of New York. It is the Rockefeller 
Centre, a city within a city. , This Centre houses 152,000 
people by day, a figure surpassed by only 55 U S cities. 

The city covers almost 12 acres, - ready to be rushed upstairs should 

rain or snow fall. You poke your . 
head .'into one of the rooms off the 
corridor and see neat uniforms cn 
lar-reaching racks. These are 
clean changes for the. men and 
.women who scrub and guard the 
Centre. Behind outer doors are 
vast ’ stores * for the 24 Centre 
restaurants. This level is like a 
great quarter-masters depot. 

Chewing gum crews do no¬ 
thing but scrape and melt chew¬ 
ing-gum from office floors, cor¬ 
ridors, and sidewalks. Before 
the war there were as many as 
five or six gum removers, but 
with chewing gum scarce they 
are cut down to three. The 
Centre buys new, but rejected, 
razor blades for gum and paint- 
removal, and uses large quan¬ 
tities of carbon tetrachloride to 
dissolve what the blades miss. 


Palace 


and includes the .largest office 
structure in the world, the RCA 
Building, which has over 2,900,000 
square feet of floor space and iSn 
850 feet’* *.tall. Of this city[s 14 
buildings three others are oyer 
; 400 feet—the R K O Building, 409 
ifeet; Time and Life Building, 490 
ifeet; and the International Build¬ 
ing, 512 feet. The Radio City 
Music Hall is the world’s largest 
indoor theatre, seating 6500. 

The city provides everything 
Except a church, a hotel, and a 
;graveyard. 

Hidden from the visitors’ eyes, 
and from the 27,000 employees of 
1137 firms which pay £3,000,000 
yearly for offices, is an extra¬ 
ordinary set-up, chiefly robotic, 
that keeps /this city pulsing at 
maximum efficiency. The robots, 
concealed at different levels below 
the pavement and'under the sky¬ 
scraper roofs, include generators, 
pumps, dynamos, control panels. 
Through incredible pipe and con¬ 
duit systems they supply power,’ 
light, heat, refrigeration, air-con- ' 
ditioning, hot water, cold water, 
ice water, and steam. 

About ten miles of corridors, 
ramps, and other passages wind 
through the Centre’s four under¬ 
ground levels. The public never 
gets below the first underground 
level, which is lined with restau¬ 
rants, barber shops, and stores 
which sell almost everything you 
might want; but it is the levels 
below , that are the most fas¬ 
cinating. They are operational, 
maintenance, and storage levels. 

Along the main subsurface cor¬ 
ridor in the second underground 
level, which is unadorned con¬ 
crete with the various coloured 
service pipes running in neat pat¬ 
terns overhead, stout doors give 
upon vast storerooms, and on 
dressing and locker rooms used 
by the women cleaners and the 
porters. Lined up in one part of 
this corridor, on long handcarts, 
are hundreds of rubber mats, 


The Missing Diamond 

Three mien do nothing all day 
but pick up cigarette butts. One 
night-crew works exclusively at 
hosing and sweeping all Centre 
sidewalks, even, city-owned side¬ 
walks. Twenty - five window 
cleaners and two foremen clean 
the Centre’s 15,009 windows Qnce 
a fortnight, working eight 
minutes on each window. The 
bronze-spotters polish and touch 
up all bronze fittings. 

All the waste of the city is col¬ 
lected and kept for 48 hours in 
case someone has lost something. 
Over 800 sacks of paper are col¬ 
lected every day. When a dis¬ 
tressed diamond-cutter in the 
Centre . reported the loss of a 
valuable stone, for example, the 
cleaning department looked up 
its records, found what equip¬ 
ment was used in the diamond- 
cutter’s office the night before, 
and had it all fine-combed. The 
diamond turned up in a vacuum- 
cleaner, winking naughtily from 
a bed of dust. The vacuum- 
cleaners, incidentally, cover 
800,000 square feet each night, 



Mother! Child’s Best Laxative 
is ‘California Syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant 
taste of 1 California Syrup 
of Figs/ and gladly take 
it even when bilious, fever¬ 
ish, sick or constipated. This 
laxative regulates the'tender 
little bowels easily and safely. 
It sweetens the stomach and 
moves the bowels without 
cramping or over - acting. 


Millions of mothers depend 
upon this gentle, harmless 
laxative. 

Tell , your chemist you 
want ‘California Syrup of 
Figs/ which has full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children 
of all ages. 

Obtainable everywhere at 
1/4 and 2/6. 


^Prefabricated houses, made in 
advance in sections to be 
set up elsewhere, would seem the 
sovereign method for the tempo¬ 
rary homes that the Government 
are to build by mass production 
to meet the shortage of homes. 
America is the master of pre¬ 
fabrication today,-and we learn 
much from her processes, but the 
idea is old—and English! In our 
history lives the memory of a 
great prefabricated palace, with 
no less splendid a setting than 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

When about to hold that 
famous, if fruitless, conference 
with Francis the First of France, 
our Henry the Eighth scorned 
the old castle of Guines as an 
abiding place. So he caused a 
palace fitting his august fancy 
to be prefabricated in England 
and then carried in sections over 
to France. There, near the old 
castle, between Guines and 
Ardres, it was erected on a huge 
site divided into four quad¬ 
rangles, each measuring 312 feet 
by 318 feet. The palace, which 
was 128 feet high, was of English 
timber. 

To assemble this pi’efabricated 
wonder went 3000 English artifi¬ 
cers, under the direction of 
Sir Edward Belkman. Not only 
did they fit the palace together— 
they camouflaged it! They 
covered the exterior with canvas 
painted to make it appear as a 
structure of stone and ancient 
brickwork. The interior, with 
its many statues, they hung with 
gorgeous silks, tapestries, and 
cloth of gold and silver. Having 
served its turn, the palace was 
taken apart and re-shipped to 
England, where it disappeared, 
leaving its record in models and 
drawings, for the delight and 
astonishment of posterity at a 
marvel of Tudor .prefabrication 
achieved, with easy nonchalance, 
four centuries before prefabrica¬ 
tion’s more practical vogue. 

Continued from the previous column 

an average of 18,000 square feet 
an operator. 

* Prodigious amounts of freight 1 
move in and out of the Centre 
each day along an underground 
ramp, tiled and lighted like the 
vehicular tunnels under New 
York’s rivers. In an average 
day more than 500 vehicles, 
from motor-cycles to gigantic 
trailers, crawl in and out of this 
concrete cave. At Christmas the 
number swells to as many as 
1100. Grilles in the. enormous 
concrete columns in this cave 
carry off carbon monoxide fumes 
from truck exhaust. 

The great. city, for all its 
robotic side, has many things to 
charm the eye—great murals, 
great statues, frescoes, lovely 
gardens. This spring 25,000 
bulbs flourished into lovely 
tulips and narcissi in the 
“Channel” between the British 
and French Buildings, and on 
lofty rooftops. Skyscraper lawns 
are green hundreds of feet above 
Mother Earth; and handsome 
maples and willows, rock gar¬ 
dens, and perennial flowers in¬ 
vite birds, bees, butterflies. The 
Centre gardening phase is in¬ 
credible, seven gardeners making 
seasonal changes. These roof 
gardens are the largest in the 
world, covering a total of 3.6 
acres, or,- as the guides tell you, 
four times the size of .the ancient. 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 


rTENSE as are the interest and excitement with which we all 
*“■ . follow the events of the battlefronts, imagination can still 
kindle afresh over links with the ’45 recently made public. 

The year was 1745, when 
Charles Edward Stuart, whom his 
adherents called Bonnie Prince 


Charlie, came an exile from 
France, to fight for the throne 
from which \James the Second, 
his grandfather, had beem thrust. 

Now, under the, will of Mr A. R. 
Macdonald, 23rd Chief • of Clan- 
ranald, the sword, called a clay¬ 
more, worn, by the Prince at 
Culloden, his last, battle, has 
been bequeathed to the Society 
of Antiquaries. Just previously 
the National Trust of Scotland 
had received by gift what is 
known as the Cumberland Stone, 
from which the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, Charles’s conqueror, is 
said to have watched the battle. 

The youth ,of Charles—he was 
only 24, when he landed in 
Scotland—the beautiful Jacobite 
songs and poems to which his 
. adventures gave rise, and the 
unmatched fidelity of his friends 
and clansmen, render the ex¬ 
pedition—which was in. reality 
lawless. invasion—the paramount 
romance, of its kind in our 
history. ,There was his landing 
in the Hebrides, with only seven 
followers; the flocking of the 
clans and their chiefs to his 
standard on the mainland; his 
capture of Edinburgh, where 
Holyrood rang to the music and 
merriment that attended the 
famous . ball; the victory at 
Prestonpans, and then the march 
which, with London as its goal, 
ended ignominiously at Derby; 
and after that the return to 
Scotland and to utter over¬ 
whelming defeat at Culloden. 


It was then that active - en¬ 
deavour among the few, where 
all were passively true, enabled 
the fugitive prince to wander 
safely for the next five months, 
although a price of £30,000 was 
set on his head. The heroine of 
his escape . was high-hearted 
Flora Macdonald, adopted daugh¬ 
ter of the. Chief of Clanranald 
and his wife. Clad as an Irish 
maidservant of Flora, Charles 
was led by her through perilous 
ways from one hiding-place to 
another cn the way to safety. 

Eventually Charles escaped to 
France, a legendary hero of 
chivalry. The actual heroes 
were those who, in his cause, 
suffered imprisonment, exile, 
and loss of hope and heritage, 
forfeited through unrequited 
loyalty to a man unworthy of 
such true-hearted devotion. . For 
their hero spent the last forty 
years of his life a melancholy 
and despicable drunkard. His 
claymore was handed, . as he 
quitted Scottish soil, to the Chief 
of the Clanranald. 

The Battle of the Roads 

J^oad accidents continue to in¬ 
crease, the May figures 
shov/ing that 632 people were 
killed in that month, the worst 
since July 1941. 

The number of injured has also 
increased, 11,512 in May as- 
against 9930 in April. 

Tragic are these figures—a sad¬ 
dening commentary on the bitter 
price paid, for the benefits cf 
speed. 


H 


is teeth need 
YOUR care- 

Mother, you can do 
something for your 
child for which he 
will thank you 
throughout his life. 

By taking proper 
care now you can 
^ ensure his having 
sound teeth when he 
grows up. Dentists 
advise the use of the 
one toothpaste con¬ 
taining ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia t which 
corrects acid-mouth 

—so often the cause _ 

of dental decay. 

The toothpaste to ask for is Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it night and morning. They love 
' its pleasant mild flavour. 1 /Id. and 1/lOid. 

Philfip?, 

^JAKEOLDTUBES BACK TO THE SHOP) 

is 'Milk oj Magnesia’ istkt trait mark of Pkillips’ prtparation ol magruria. 
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Jacko Gets Two Ducks 



Keep it Dark 

“ A RE these eggs fresh?” 

“Hush—the hen doesn’t 
realise that I’ve got them yet.” 

Four Ways of Counting Out 

J)ickery, dockery, jiggety, jig, 
; My mother caught a pig, 
Ithery, mithery, nithery, gout, • 
Little tinker, you’re out, 

"Fna, mena, mona, mite, 

Pasca, laura, bona, bite, 
Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 

Stick, stock, stone, you’re dead. 

Jntry, wintry, peppery corn, 

' . Apple-seed and apple-thorn! 
Wire, brier, limber, lock, 

Three geese in a flock, . , 
One flew east^one flew west. 

One flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 

You’re, he! 

. JTJatum, peatum, penny pie, ' 
Babyloni, stickum, sty. 

Stand out, you’re by. 

A Two-Way Verse 

J)ean Swift wrote this verse as 
a mock specimen of Latin. 
But read the words quickly and 
you will find that they also have 
English sounds: 


Mollis abuti. 

Has an acuti, 

No lasso finis,' 
Molli divinis, 
Ommi de armis 
tres, 

Imi na dis tres, 
Cantu-disco ver, 
Meas alo ver? 


Moll is a beauty, 
Has an acute eye. 
No lass so fine is, 
Molly divine is, 
O my dear mis¬ 
tress, 

I'm in a distress. 
Can’t you dis¬ 
cover 

Me as a lover? 
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Too Much 

r J[TiEY were new arrivals in the 
East, and the mosquitoes 
bothered them very much. 

Seeing a firefly one night, an 
Irishman among * them ex¬ 
claimed : “ Sure and here’s one 
of the creatures searching for us 
with a lantern! ” . N 


Make words reading across by 
filling in the blank spaces 
in each line with the name of 
a well-known tree and completing 
the word with the initial letter 
of each drawn, object. The 
answer appears in column 5 

Why Ca?l it Africa? 

rjjHE-word Africa is derived from 
the Phoenician afri, mean¬ 
ing a black man, and the Sans¬ 
krit, ac, meaning country. 





iS 

Good, pure,delicious 
food. A .treat to eat— 
and easily diqested: 

&HZWne$ to MONTGOMERIE £> CO• LTD-IBROX* GLASGOW 



Jacko had been sent on his bicycle to the local farm with instructions 
to fetch home two live ducks in a basket. Back he came to his house, 
the precious basket behind him, to find his mother anxiously awaiting him. 

Did you get them ? ” she asked. 41 Yes, they are safe in the basket,” 
Jacko answered perkily. But judge h/s dismay when he opened the basket 
to find nothing in it but a hole. And there were Mrs Jacko’s ducks, away 
up the road waddling cheerfully back to their native pond. 


Nature News 

JJeather, common feverfew (a 
near relation of the well- 
known ox-eye daisy), and the 
dainty little harebell (the poet’s 
bluebell of Scotland), are in 
bloom. 

Robins, willow wrens, and 
chaffinches begin to sing agaih, 
and the first returning birds 
from the north—grey plover, 
curle\v, sandpiper, and others— 
reach the coast. 

HIDDEN WORDS 



A MASTER MAN 

r HERE was once a'great tailor of 
Herts, . ‘ 

Who made jackets in tioenty-five 
parts; 

When fitting the sleeve , 

You'd scarcely believe , - * % 

He teas really a Master of Arts. . 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mercury and 
Jupiter are low in the west. 

In the morning 
no planets are 
visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
10 p m on Fri¬ 
day, July 28. 

THE MOON 

rpHE diameter of the Moon is just 
over 2000 miles. 

Its surface area is 14,660,009 
square miles: 

Its average distance from the 
Earth is 238,800 miles. 

Its density is only three-fifths 
that of the Earth. 

We always see the same face of 
the Moon because it rotates on 
its axis in the same time that it 
revolves round the Earth. 

The temperature varies be¬ 
tween 212 degi’ees Fahrenheit 
in the sunshine and minus 328 
degrees in the dark. 

The Moon has little or no 
atmosphere. 

The highest mountain on the 
Moon is about 24,000 feet. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, Jiily 
26, to Tuesday, August 1. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Showing 
up of Larry the Lamb : another 
Toytown adventure by S. G. 
Hulme Beaman. ‘ 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Wind in the 
Willows, by Kenneth Graliame. 
Part 3—The Open Road, with Mac 
as Narrator, Richard Goolden as 
Mole, Norman Shelley as Rat, and 
John Rorke as Toad. 5.50 From 
America—a recorded talk on Corn 
by Captain N. W. A. Williams. 

Friday, 5.20 The Battle of Wind¬ 
mill Kills : the story of a battle 
fought by the people of Gateshead 
against a Scots Army on July 27, 
1G44. Cast includes boys and 
girls from the Windmill Hills and 
St Mary’s Schools, Gateshead. 
Written by Edward Harding and 
G. N, Jeffrey, and produced by 
John Polwarth. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Elephant 
who Forgot : an extraordinary 
affair related by Dorothy Worsley. 

Sunday, 5.20 Dr Johnson: a 
play by L. du Garde Peach. 

Monday, 5.20 Little Brown Tala 
and the Secret Cave : a story by 
May Wynne, told by Elizabeth; 
followed with Music at Random, 
by Helen Henschel (The Enigma 
Variations by Elgar); and the Zoo 
Man. 

Tuesday, Songs by the Snow¬ 
flakes, conductor Eira Novello 
Williams; followed by The Truth 
about Towser, a story by Antonia 
Ridge, read by Philip Phillips. 


The Pupil Teacher 

“"YVell, Billy, what did you 
learn? V asked mother 
when her small son returned 
from his. first day at school. 

“Nothing, ” was the reply, “but 
there was a lady there who 
wanted to know how to spell a 
few simple words, so I told her.” 

A TALLY STICK 

p the ^Middle Ages when ordi¬ 
nary people could neither 
read nor write, • some simple 
method of keeping reckonings 
had to be devised, so that there 
might be no-dispute as to what 
was owing. 

The villein, cr farm servant, 
for example, was bound to work 
on his lord's land for a certain 
number of days, in return for 
which he was given a plot of 
land and certain privileges. .. 

The record of his services was 
kept by means of notches in a 
stick called a tally stick, and 
this was. compared with the 
record kept by the reeve, or 
lord’s official, who acted as a sort 
of foreman. 


The Children's Newspaper, July 29, 1944 

A MATCH CATCH 

Jf you ask anyone what is half 
of twelve, the answer will, 
of course, be six. Then say that 
you can show that half of twelve 
is seven. This is how it is done : 

Arrange four matches to make 
the Roman figure twelve—XII. 

Then break all the matches in 
halves and with four halves 
make the Roman figure seven 
(VII)—quite a good catch. 

Hidden Words 

r J>HESE are the words hidden in 
the puzzle in column 2: 
M3NV3J 

'THvaa ‘iaivnaH ‘hvoho 

Hsva X3NIJS XSHI3 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Beheading. Chess 

A'Legal Puzzle 

The cadi’s judg¬ 
ment. was just, for 
if the loaves were 
divided each into 3 
equal parts, mak¬ 
ing 24 altogether, 
and each person ate 
an equal share, 
. eacli would eat $ 
portions. The man with 5 loaves, therefore, 
would have given to the stranger 7 parts, 
and the man with 3 loaves only l part. 
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imtioiml cweim club 

j&r BOYS &• GIRLS 

PRESIDENT : J.MTHUR RANK • VICE-PRESIDENTS: JOHN DAVIS • F.STANLEY BATES 
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MEETINGS HELD EVERY SATURDAY MORNING AT 
ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

MEMBERSHIP 150,000 
PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY SELECTED FILMS 

ADVENTURE * CARTOON • INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINGING • CLUB TALKS 

APPLY FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW AT YOUR NEAREST ODEON THEATRE 


John Carpenter House, 
as Secoud-Class Matter, 
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